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"DRAGONS” — TWELVE-FOOTERS — STALK  THROUGH  KOMODO  JUNGLES 

A  prized  trophy  of  the  National  Geographic  Society-Smithsonian  Institution  East  Indies 
Expedition  is  one  of  these  ferocious  but  wary  saurians.  The  largest  lizard  in  existence,  this 
sharp-toothed  meat-eater  was  unknown  to  scientists  until  as  recently  as  1912,  and  is  extremely 
rare  among  zoo  collections.  The  dragon  lizard  brought  back  to  the  National  Zoological  Park,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  seven  feet  long  (Bulletin  No.  2). 


HOW  TEACHERS  MAY  OBTAIN  THE  BULLETINS 

The  Geographic  News  Bulletins  are  published  weekly  throughout  the  school  year  (thirty 
issues)  and  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  for  one  year  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or  money  order  (in  Canada,  50  cents).  Entered  as  second-class 
matter,  January  27,  1922,  at  the  Pott  0£Bce  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  Act  of  March  5, 
1879.  Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  pottage  provided  for  in  section  1103,  Act  of 
October  1,  1917,  authorized  February  9,  1922. 
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TWO  FACETS  OF  CANTON:  NEW  CHINA  ASHORE,  OLD  CHINA  ADRIFT 
Skyscrapers  form  a  background  for  the  river  homes  of  a  pre-Chinese  race  of  water  gypsies,  the  Tankas,  who  have  been  crowded  out  of  Canton  and  survive 
living  along  the  Pearl  River  waterfront  in  sampans.  So  many  Chinese  have  joined  the  aquatic  colony  that  one  estimate  has  given  Canton  a  floating  population 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  Children  often  wear  buoys  tied  to  their  backs.  Ducks  are  sent  out  to  swim  for  their  own  food  until  called  back  (Bulletin  No.  1). 
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A  ONE-MAN  BUSINESS  CARRIES  ON  ALTHOUGH  MACHINES  HAVE  INVADED  CANTON’S 

SHOE  INDUSTRY 

This  traveling  ahoemaker  carries  hi*  stock  in  trade  at  opposite  ends  of  a  pole  over  hit 
shoulder,  a  method  once  made  necessary  by  narrow  city  alleys.  The  native  shoe  business  fill*  an 
entire  neighborhood  in  Canton,  with  shops  on  both  tides  of  the  street  displaying  footgear  of  black 
satin  with  thick  white  wooden  soles;  others  with  soles  of  paper  in  layers;  others  made  of  leather 
in  every  color. 


embroideries,  carved  ivory  and  jade,  tobacco  and  ginger,  is  matched  by  imports  of 
rice  from  Siam  and  French  Indo-China.  This  part  of  China  is  too  crowded  for 
even  the  good  earth  to  support  (illustration,  inside  cover). 

Struggle  for  existence  has  made  Canton  eager  to  try  new  ideas.  From  this 
city  came  the  new  Republic’s  government,  which  finally  made  Nanking  the 
capital  under  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  a  Cantonese.  A  memorial  to  the  “72  Heroes" 
of  Canton  who  helped  to  found  the  Republic  sets  a  new  style  in  architecture,  with 
features  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  and  pyramid,  a  stone  replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Trianon  Palace  at  Versailles  topped  by  a  statue  of  New  York 
harbor’s  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 

Progressive  Canton  has  factories,  motor  boats,  steel  and  concrete  buildings, 
and  spacious  parks  which  are  beginning  to  overshadow  the  ancient  Chinese  slums. 
Temples  have  been  turned  into  schools ;  temple  yards  into  tennis  courts.  Lingnan 
University,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  has  .sent 
expeditions  into  southwest  China’s  mountainous  interior  for  rare  botanical  speci¬ 
mens  and  photographs  of  a  little-known  region. 

Note :  See  also  “Changing  Shanghai’’  and  “Peacetime  Plant  Hunting  Around  Peiping,’’ 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  October,  1937 ;  “Grand  Canal  Panorama,”  April,  1937 ;  “Ap¬ 
proach  to  Peiping,”  February,  1936;  “Coastal  Cities  of  China,”  November,  1934;  “Glory  That 
Was  Imperial  Peking,”  June,  1933;  “From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Yellow  Sea  by  Motor,” 
November,  1932;  “Cosmopolitan  Shanghai,  Key  Seaport  of  China”  and  “Macao,  Land  of  Sweet 
Sadness,”  September,  1932;  “Raft  Life  on  the  Hwang  Ho,”  June,  1932;  “How  Half  the 
World  Works,”  April,  1932;  “Glories  of  the  Minya  Konka,”  October,  1930;  “Seeking  the 
Mountains  of  Mystery,”  February,  1930;  “Life  Among  the  Lamas  of  Choni,”  November,  1928; 
“Ho  for  the  Soochow  Ho,”  “The  Geography  of  China,”  “Life  Afloat  in  China,”  and  “New 
China  and  the  Printed  Page,”  June,  1927;  and  “Farmers  Since  the  Days  of  Noah,”  .\pril,  1927. 
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Asturias,  the  Wales  of  Spain 

ALMC^ST  eclii)sed  by  heavier  fighting  in  the  Orient  is  Spain's  16-nionth-okl 
.  war,  which  has  divided  Spain  into  three  j)arts. 

The  larger — including  northern,  west-central  and  southern  Spain — is  in 
rel)el  hands.  Northeastern  and  east-central  Spain  is  contrcdled  hy  the  loyalist 
or  Valencia  government.  The  third  section,  a  small  arc  near  Spain’s  northwest 
shoulder  and  facing  the  Hay  of  Hiscay,  is  allied  with  the  Valencia  government,  but 
it  is  completely  hemmed  in  by  rebels. 

'J'his  thorn  in  General  Franco’s  side  is  Asturias,  the  land  of  Spain’s  men  of 
iron.  Their  home  is  in  the  mountains;  their  w’ork  in  the  mines.  Like  the  Welsh, 
their  nature  reflects  the  ruggedness  of  their  native  crags  and  deep  valleys  (illustra¬ 
tion,  next  page). 

Turned  Tide  of  Moorish  Invasion 

Asturias  as  a  political  unit  has  vanished.  It  was  abolished  in  1833,  and  the 
province  of  Oviedo  organized  to  govern  the  region.  But  Asturian  tradition  per¬ 
sists,  dating  from  the  fighting  mountaineers  who  made  life  miserable  for  Roman 
legions  and  checked  the  dark  flcHxl  of  Moors  overrunning  northern  Spain. 

Oviedo  Province,  nuKlern  heir  to  ancient  Asturias’  boundaries  and  history,  is 
smaller  than  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  yet  it  claims  to  have  saved  the  Christian 
civilization  of  Spain.  Hiding  his  time  in  a  cave  above  the  village  of  Covadonga, 
the  Christian  chief  Pelayo  recruited  warriors  from  the  nearby  mountain  glens  for 
seven  years.  Then  in  718  A.D.  his  highland  fighters  faced  an  army  of  Moors  and 
startetl  them  on  eight  centuries  of  southward  retreat  hack  to  .Africa. 

In  many  ways  Asturias,  or  Oviedo  Province,  resembles  Wales.  Both  are 
ridged  with  mountains  shot  through  with  black  veins  of  coal,  copper,  and  lead. 
Both  are  too  rough  for  easy  ex])ort  of  their  mineral  wealth.  Both  contain  wild 
glens  where  ohscdete  customs  and  costumes  survive.  In  Las  Branas,  for  example, 
dwell  mountain  shepherds  who  do  not  marry  outsiders  or  even  mix  with  neighbor 
clans. 

Royal  Heir  Was  Prince  of  Asturias 

Both  Asturias  and  Wales  insjfired  the  title  of  their  kings’  eldest  sons.  Spain’s 
“Prince  of  Wales’’  was  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  The  Spanish  royal  title  may  have 
been  directly  inspired  by  the  Welsh  one,  for  it  was  created  in  1388  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  English  father-in-law  of  a  Spanish  prince. 

The  Cantabrian  Mountains,  which  form  a  wall  along  most  of  Spain’s  northern 
coast,  barricade  Asturias  and  leave  only  one  handy  gateway,  the  Pass  of  Pajares. 
Here  an  old  route  still  winds  northward  to  the  sea,  linking  Madrid  with  the  northern 
port  of  Gijon.  Ruggedness  made  it  so  expensive  that  Charles  V  described  it  as 
paved  with  silver.  A  railroad  crosses  here  into  Asturias. 

Asturian  forests  shelter  wild  boars  and  bears,  and  the  chamois  still  appears  on 
inaccessible  crags.  Domestic  animals,  too,  have  strength  and  s|)eed,  especially 
the  famous  breed  of  .Asturian  horses.  Highland  pastures,  fresh  with  rain  blown 
in  from  the  Atlantic,  offer  rich  green  grazing.  The  green  of  .Asturias  is  flecked 
now  with  russet  in  apple  orchards,  which  are  so  abundant  that  cider  is  more  popular 
than  wine. 

Chief  city  of  the  Province  is  Oviedo,  the  capital,  a  clean  market  and  manufac- 
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6  species ;  12  parrots;  crowned  pigeons;  fruit  pigeons;  kites;  4  storks;  50  rice  birds;  10  hom- 
bills  (illustration,  below);  cassowaries  from  Ceram  and  New  Guinea;  bat  parrakeets ; 
button  quail ;  cockatoos;  maleos  (lay  large  eggs);  bower  bird;  barbets;  cissas;  pittas;  fairy 
blue  bird;  Javanese  jungle  fowls  (ancestors  of  chickens  of  America).  There  are  more  than 
700  birds  among  the  newcomers. 

Geographical  List  of  Specimens 

.\USTRALIA:  Cassowary,  Banksian  cockatoos. 

NEW  GUINEA:  Tree  kangaroos,  crowned  pigeons,  birds  of  paradise,  bower  bird;  eclec- 
tus  parrots,  king  parrot,  vulturine  parrot,  lories,  cassowaries,  giant  white  cockatoo. 

MOLUCCAS:  Cassowary,  lories,  hornbill,  megapodes  (maleos),  red-crested  cockatoo, 
amethyestine  python. 

KOMODO:  Dragon  lizard;  CELEBES:  Lories,  crested  lizards,  aiioa  (pygmy  buffalo), 
babirusa,  hornbills;  JAVA:  Binturong,  tantillus  stork,  giant  squirrel,  birds. 

SIAM  :  Gibbons,  crested  lizards,  white  squirrels,  leopard,  clouded  leopard,  king  cobras. 

MALAYA:  Tapirs,  barking  deer,  mouse  deer,  black  leopards. 

SUMATRA:  Tapir,  serow,  hog  badger,  martens,  otter,  cats,  wild  dog,  lutang,  binturong, 
squirrels,  pig-tailed  macaques,  lories,  hornbills,  bulbuls,  fruit  pigeons,  monkeys,  roulrouls. 

INDIA:  Leopards,  gaur  (wild  cattle),  birds,  cobras;  CEYLON  :  Rock  squirrel;  SUDAN  : 
Giraffe,  African  buffalo,  Shoebill  storks;  EGYPT:  Hedgehog,  jerboa;  CHINA:  Blue  sheep, 
salamander,  Chinese  alligator;  BORNEO:  Orang-utans,  gavials ;  BALI:  Lories. 

The  members  of  the  expedition,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Mann,  were  his  wife,  who  is  a  zoologist ; 
Dr.  Maynard  Owen  Williams,  staff  representative  of  the  National  Geographic  Society;  and 
Malcolm  Davis  and  Roy  Jennier,  animal  experts  at  the  National  Zoological  Park.  Dr.  Williams 
remained  in  the  Fiast  Indies  to  make  additional  photographic  records  of  the  region  in  which 
the  animals  were  captured. 

Note:  For  photographs  of  the  native  haunts  of  the  new  collection  see  “Modern  Dragon 
Hunt  on  Komodo,”  National  Geographic  Magasinc,  September,  1936;  “Greatest  Voyage  in  the 
.\nnals  of  the  Sea,”  (Magellan),  December,  1932;  “Among  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Sumatra,” 
February,  1930;  “Into  Primeval  Papua  by  Seaplane”  and  “Through  Java  in  Pursuit  of  Color,” 
September,  1929;  “Artist  Adventures  on  the  Island  of  Bali,”  March,  1928;  “Warfare  of  the 
Jungle  Folk,”  February,  1928;  “Singapore,  Crossroads  of  the  East,”  March,  1926;  “Sailing  the 
Seven  Seas  in  the  Interests  of  Science,”  December,  1922. 
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Photograph  by  Maynard  Owen  ll’illiams 

A  HORNBILL  IS  2  5%  BIRD  AND  7  5%  APPETITE 


Dr.  William  M.  Mann,  leader  of  the  National  Geographic  Society-Smithsonian  Institution 
East  Indies  Expedition,  often  assisted  his  staff  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the  1,000  living  specimens 
brought  back  to  the  National  Zoological  Park  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  odd  looking  bird  is 
shown  in  his  native  home  at  Piroe,  Ceram.  Ceram  is  one  of  the  Molucca  group,  between  the 
Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  and  one  of  the  least  known  islands  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
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Newsprint:  From  Forest  to  Front  Page 

Extra  !  Extra !  Canada  steps  up  newsprint  prcxluction  to  jirovide  more 
“extras”!  Advance  reports  show  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  1936! 

When  Canada  makes  more  newsprint,  that’s  news.  For  that  country  already 
leads  the  world  in  this  field.  Her  nearest  competitor.  Great  Britain,  produces  less 
than  a  third  as  much,  and  imports  wood  pulp  to  do  that. 

Newsprint,  always  behind  the  news,  is  rarely  in  it.  The  name  is  contradic¬ 
tory,  for  newsprint  is  innocent  of  either  news  or  print ;  it  is  the  mammoth  ribbon 
of  blank,  uncut  paper  which  is  threaded  into  thundering  presses.  When  it  emerges, 
it  becomes  a  newspaper. 

Owed  to  Chinese  Invention;  No  Longer  Made  in  China 

Canada’s  greatest  asset  for  world  newsprint  leadership  is  a  million  and  a 
quarter  square  miles  of  spruce  and  balsam  forest.  In  China,  where  jiaper  making 
developed,  newsprint  is  not  made;  not  the  secret,  but  the  forest,  has  been  lost. 

The  distribution  of  forest  lands  freckling  the  face  of  the  globe  gives  a  chance 
to  make  newsprint  to  several  countries  which  rarely  make  much  news.  Estonia,  for 
instance,  last  year  exported  more  newsprint  than  did  the  U.S.S.R.  Canada  also 
leads  the  world  in  exporting  paper  to  feed  into  the  maw  of  the  international  i)ress, 
shipping  eight  times  as  much  as  her  nearest  exporting  rival,  Finland.  The  latter, 
in  1936,  was  the  source  of  newsprint  for  fourteen  countries,  chiefly  in  Eurojje  and 
South  America.  Newfoundland  came  next,  shipping  her  pathless  forests  in  paper 
form  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  lumber¬ 
ing  as  a  major  occupation,  and  (jcrmany,  with  a  tradition  of  careful  forestry,  are 
also  among  the  leading  exporters. 

The  United  States,  home  of  headline-hunters  in  greatest  numbers,  is  the 
world’s  greatest  consumer  of  newsprint.  Almost  half  the  world’s  output  in  1936 
rolled  through  United  States  presses  to  distribute  accounts  of  highway  accidents, 
battles,  explosions,  afternoon  teas,  and  local  elections.  This  country  has  declined 
steadily  in  newsprint  manufacture,  importing  now  about  three-fourths  of  its  needs. 

Paper  Making  Once  a  Jeweler’s  Job 

Most  of  this  country’s  home-grown  newsprint  sprouted  and  spread  its  leaves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canadian  border,  particularly  in  New  England  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  figures  largely,  however,  in  the  industries  of  most  paper- 
])r(xlucing  States,  of  which  New  York  and  Michigan  are  foremost.  Maine,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  come  next,  with  Washington,  Illinois, 
and  Massachusetts  following.  Louisiana  is  foremost  among  Gulf  States  which 
convert  their  fast-growing  southern  pine  into  newsprint  and  other  paper. 

In  the  widespread  pai)er  industry  of  the  United  States,  newsprint  ranks  third, 
being  surpassed  by  wrapping  and  book  papers. 

American  production  of  newsprint  has  developed  within  the  past  60  years, 
since  wood  pulp  was  pressed  into  service  for  printing  paper  as  well  as  for  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  about  1867.  Previously  straw,  principally  rye,  made  the  pulp  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  on  its  brittle  shiny  surface  blossomed  Civil  War  calls  to  arms  and  black- 
bordered  stories  of  Lincoln’s  assassination.  Earlier  news  sheets,  small  and  expen¬ 
sive,  were  printed  on  the  durable  linen  rag  paper. 

Before  the  18th  century  brought  machines  to  relieve  paper  makers,  the  valuable 
commodity  was  made  by  hand.  So  precious  was  early  paper,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
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turing  town.  Its  university  was  founded  during  Shakespeare’s  lifetime.  Its 
cathedral  covers  a  rough  semicircular  crypt  where  Asturian  Christians  hid  their 
religious  treasures  in  case  their  lives  proved  not  defense  enough  against  the  Moors. 
For  modern  battlefields  Oviedo  provides  cannon. 

Gijon  Has  Been  Repairing  Ships  Since  the  Armada 

Southeast  of  the  city,  the  mountains  carry  pockets  full  of  coal,  notably  around 
the  mining  towns  of  I^ngreo,  Mieres,  and  Siero.  Iron  is  found  as  coal’s  close 
companion.  In  fact,  the  most  fertile  part  of  Asturias  is  its  rock  foundation,  which 
is  the  best  coal  field  in  Spain,  (jold,  for  which  Romans  braved  the  Asturian  high¬ 
lands,  is  no  longer  found ;  but  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  antimony,  and  some  copper 
lure  modern  miners  and  jjrospectors.  Mountain  flanks  are  gashed  for  marble, 
cobalt,  jet,  rock  crystal,  and  lapis  lazuli.  At  Arnao  a  vein  of  coal  is  pursued  out 
under  the  sea. 

The  little  manufacturing  town  of  Aviles  was  birthplace  of  a  man  whose  name 
heads  an  early  chapter  in  Florida’s  history.  Conquistador  Pedro  Menendez. 

Leading  city  of  the  seacoast  is  Gijon,  whose  name  has  evolved  from  the  Roman 
Ciyia  and  is  pronounced,  or  rather  brayed,  “Hee-hone.”  Emperor  Charles  V  de¬ 
veloped  the  harbor,  which  was  soon  put  to  the  melancholy  use  of  receiving  what 
the  British  navy  spared  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada.  Gijon  is  a  center  for  ship 
repairing,  mainly  because  it  is  the  best  harbor  in  that  area  of  straight  rocky  coast. 
Glass  is  manufactured,  including  bottles  for  the  provincial  drink  of  cider,  and  iron 
industries  rival  fishing  as  chief  local  occupation. 

Note:  .Additional  descriptions  and  photographs  of  modern  Spain,  including  Asturias,  are 
contained  in  “Palette  from  Spain,’’  National  Geographic  Magazine,  March,  1936;  “Turbulent 
Spain,”  February,  1936;  “Pursuing  Spanish  Bypaths  Northwest  of  Madrid,”  January,  1931; 
“On  the  Bypaths  of  Spain,”  March,  1929;  and  “Land  of  the  Basques,”  January,  1922. 
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POTES:  EASTERN  OUTPOST  OF  ASTURIAS,  IS  GUARDED  BY  TOWER  AND  TOWERING 

PEAKS 

The  Picof  de  Europe,  highest  in  northern  Spain’s  Cantabrian  range,  give  to  Asturias  some 
of  its  lonely  grandeur  and  rugged  charm.  Mountain  climbers  for  sport  and  prospectors  searching 
for  zinc  or  lead  make  the  village  of  Potes  their  base,  from  which  trails  lead  to  El  Cerredo,  the 
highest  (8,668  feet),  and  Pena  Vieja,  a  little  more  accessible.  Tile  roofs  and  houses  of  stucco 
are  dominated  by  a  1 5th-century  castle  with  a  square  tower,  the  Torre  del  Infantado. 


beth's  jeweler  took  up  junk-dealing  as  a  sideline,  gathering  old  rags  and  fishnets  to. 
maul  into  a  pulp  for  paper. 

As  “Man  Bites  Dog”  makes  news,  so  “Wood  Swallows  Water’’  makes  news¬ 
print.  From  the  moment  a  felled  spruce  log  floats  out  of  its  native  forest  on  the 
nearest  creek’s  spring  thaw,  its  journey  to  the  presses  is  a  matter  of  adding  water 
or  taking  it  away.  Stripped  of  hark  and  shredded  into  fil)ers,  the  wood  goes  into  a 
tub  or  “beater,”  where  water  is  added  and  it  is  “whipped”  like  an  egg  for  an 
omelette.  Here  it  is  dosed  with  chemicals,  including  aniline  blue  to  make  it  white. 

The  result  is  liquid  wood,  90  to  99  per  cent  water.  It  is  ixnired  over  a  broad 
belt  in  the  paper  machine  and  whisked  through  dryers  where  the  water  is  sucked 
out  (see  illustration,  below).  The  machine,  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  a  minute,  turns 
out  the  dried  thin  film  of  matted  wood  fiber  known  as  newsprint.  The  speed  of  its 
transformation  from  chips  and  splinters  to  news  sheets,  and  the  type  of  chemical 
treatment,  determine  its  quality  and  distinguish  it  from  the  firmer  book  paper. 

Note:  Pictures  and  text  about  lumbering  and  making  of  newsprint  are  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  issues  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine'.  “On  Goes  Wisconsin,”  July,  1937;  “Maine, 
The  Outpost  State,”  May,  1935;  “Minnesota,  Mother  of  Lakes  and  Wvers,”  March,  1935; 
“Old  France  in  Modern  Canada,”  February,  1935;  “New  York — an  Empire  within  a  Republic,” 
November,  1933;  “Ontario,  Next  Door,”  August,  1932;  “New  Hampshire,  The  Granite  State,” 
September,  1931 ;  “Louisiana,  Land  of  Perpetual  Romance"  also  “Quebec.  Capital  of  French 
Canada,”  April.  1930;  “Michigan.  Mistress  of  the  Lakes,”  March,  1928;  “Canada  from  the  Air." 
October,  1926;  and  “Latvia,  Home  of  the  Letts,"  October,  1924. 
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"HOT  NEWS”  IN  THE  MAKING  AS  PULP  IS  STEAMED  AND  PRESSED 


Run  through  presses  like  clothes-wringers,  wet  paper  then  passes  over  a  series  of  steam- 
heated  rolling  cylinders,  each  hotter  than  the  one  before,  which  are  followed  by  smaller  steel 
smoothing  rolls.  Finally  the  paper  is  either  sprayed  or  rolled  with  chilled  steel  for  cooling,  slit 
to  the  proper  size,  and  reeled  as  newsprint.  This  factory  is  in  Park  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


ancient  town  of  “Inn’s  Bridge"  has  grown  up  to  be  modern  Innsl)ruck,  with  60,000 
inhabitants,  Austria’s  fourth  largest  city. 

From  Innsbruck  the  route  north  toils  up  to  Germany,  entering  through  a  pass 
obligingly  punched  by  a  Tyrolian  glacier  aeons  ago.  From  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
highest  area  in  Germany,  travel  spills  down  into  the  South  German  basin  of 
Bavaria,  where  the  metropolis  of  Miinchen  (Munich)  buzzes  with  industries. 

Xiirnberg,  across  the  Danube  to  the  north,  sticks  to  its  traditional  industry, 
the  manufacture  of  playthings,  and  defends  its  title  of  “toy  capital  of  the  world.” 
A  distant  view  reveals  a  “toy”  city  apparently  preserved  from  the  Middle  Ages 
for  the  delight  of  historians — towers  of  the  moated  castle  and  Gothic  churches 
rising  above  the  red  gables  of  high-pitched  old  roofs.  Toys  of  wood,  celluloid, 
l)apier-mache,  and  metal  made  in  the  city  are  joined  by  dolls  from  the  surrounding 
countryside,  carved  during  winter  leisure  in  peasant  cottages. 

From  Niirnberg  the  Rome-to- Berlin  route  turns  eastward  toward  Leipzig,  cross¬ 
ing  the  uplifted  plateau  of  the  Thuringer  Wald.  This  forested  area  hums  with 
little  factories  for  glassware,  textiles,  munitions,  w'ood  products,  and  chemicals. 
From  Leipzig  the  road  will  slash  across  the  North  German  plain  to  Berlin. 

Note:  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  through  which  countries  runs  the  route  of  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Highway,  are  described  in  the  following :  “Imperial  Rome  Reborn,”  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  March,  1937 ;  “Changing  Berlin,”  February,  1937 ;  “Entering  the  Front  Doors  of 
Medieval  Towns,”  March,  1932;  “Perennial  Geographer”  (Vergil),  October,  1930;  “Danube. 
Highway  of  Races,”  December,  1929;  and  “Renascent  Germany,”  December,  1928. 
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MOUNTAINS  ARE  NO  LONGER  BARRIERS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 

The  road  around  Lake  Garda  in  northern  Italy  piercea  aolid  rock  with  tunnels,  a 
hint  of  what  is  being  done  to  link  Rome  and  Berlin  with  a  new  high-speed  highway.  About  half 
of  the  proposed  route  lies  over  mountains,  between  mountains,  or  at  least  through  landscape 
with  blue  hints  of  hills  around  the  rim.  Here  the  Dolomites  have  weathered  into  limestone 
crags  of  fantastic  ruggedness,  a  fitting  transition  from  the  plain  of  the  Po  to  the  Alps. 
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